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Our great cities present the most difficult political problem of 
our time, and in them the principles of popular government are 
tested most severely. How can we secure for them honest and eco- 
nomical administration? This is a question which concerns not only 
the inhabitants of the cities themselves, but every citizen of the 
United States. The city of New York can roll up a majority which 
the rest of the State cannot overcome, and so may elect a President; 
but, while its direct influence upon the nation is great, its indirect 
influence is far greater. If its government becomes corrupt, the dis- 
ease infects the whole body politic. Tweed and Kelley have shown 
how easily a few unscrupulous men can dominate a million, and, one 
by one, all our great cities fall under the control of their worst classes. 
San Francisco, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, Boston,— examples 
of bad municipal government are everywhere. The difficulty is to 
find a single large city whose government is good. It is easy to see 
what must be the inevitable effect on the national character of dis- 
honesty admitted and tolerated in all our great centres of influence. 

The friends of civil service reform should see in this condition of 
things a wide field for their exertions. The root of corruption in the 
city as in the nation is the spoils system,— the use of public office and 
public money for private ends. It is, however, not easy at once to 
suggest the cure. The problem must be studied precisely as the cor- 
responding problem in national politics was studied. The Pendleton 
bill was the fruit of long and careful examination into the workings 
of our system of appointments and of the systems adopted in other 
countries. Public opinion was aroused by the presentation of the 
facts which this examination disclosed. A plan already tested in 
England was tried here, and the results of the experiment were 
brought to public attention. At last, the magnitude of the evil and 


the ease with which it could be remedied were understood, public | 


opinion became irresistible, and a hostile Congress was compelled to 
yield. 


The same method must be employed to secure municipal reform. | 
The work which a city government ought to do should be understood, | 


and then, in each city, the facts should be collected to show how that 
work is done and at what expense. The exact nature of existing 
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abuses should be ascertained; the defects in the law which make 
corruption and extravagance possible should be discovered ; the way 
in which the public money is wasted and city officers enriched at 
public expense should be made clear. In short, if a city government 
is bad, the evidence should be gathered to prove the fact, and to 
prove also how, where, and why it is bad. When the disease is 
understood, the proper remedy can be devised. 

When we can lay before the public the evidence to prove that their 
municipal government is inefficient and corrupt, and at the same time 
offer a satisfactory plan for making it better, public opinion may 
safely be relied upon to do the rest. 

The first step is to collect the facts, and that is the present work 
of civil service reform associations. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE BILL IN NEW YORK. 


TuE passage of the Pendleton bill has not only been an important 
step toward actually carrying out the reform of the federal civil 
service; it has also given a strong impulse to the spread of reform 
principles ameng the people at large, and to their application in State 
and municipal administration. The most significant sign of this 
progress of reform ideas is to be found in the civil service bills which 
have been introduced in the New York Assembly. The state affairs 
of New York and the administration of New York City have for 
many years afforded the most striking examples of the evils of a 
corrupted and partisan civil service, and have presented the richest 
and at the same time the most difficult field for reformers. Indeed, 
the degradation of the civil service had its first beginning in New 
York, some sixty or seventy years ago, and was transferred from the 
affairs of that State to those of the nation during the administrations 
of Jackson and Van Buren. For the last half-century, the spoils 
system has been vigorously practised in New York; and, as far as we 
know, no direct attempt has been made to put it down till the 
present time. 

Two bills have been introduced in the New York Assembly for 
the purpose of carrying out the principles of civil service reform. 
The first of these applies to the State; the second, to the city of New 
York. Both bills are modelled on the Pendleton act. The State bill 
was prepared by the Civil Service Reform Association, and its 
enactment has been urged before the Assembly committee by Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton and by other members of the association. It 
provides for the appointment of three commissioners and of a chief 
examiner, under whose supervision the civil service rules are to be 
prepared and carried out. These rules provide for competitive 
examinations of applicants for office, for a period of probation before 
final appointment, for promotion on the basis of merit and competi- 
tion, and, in general, repeat the provisions of the Pendleton act. 
All subordinate officers and clerks in the service of the State are, as 
far as practicable, to be appointed only according to the terms of the 
act. A stringent prohibition of political assessments is made. The 
bill for the city of New York contains essentially the same provisions, 
to be applied to all departments of the city government except the 
fire department. 

These bills were taken up in the Assembly on Monday, April 9. 
No vote on them was reached, and none was expected to be reached. 
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The immediate application of reform in the stronghold of the spoils 
system is hardly to be expected. It is possible that further consider- 
ation will be given the bills during the remaining weeks of the ses- 
sion; but probably they will not be taken again, and no action will 
be had on them. The Democrats, who have a strong majority in both 
branches of the legislature, showed an ill-concealed hostility to the 


reform measures ; and, considering the undisguised partisanship which | 


has characterized almost all the legislation that they have passed, 
there can be no hope that they will permit the civil service bills to 
become law. But the introduction of the bills, and their discussion, 
have fixed public opinion on the question of direct measures of reform. 
The political parties are compelled to make a record on the question. 
The Republicans came out in favor of reform in the discussion of the 
bills; not perhaps on account of any genuine conviction on the sub- 
ject with most of them,—although a few are undoubtedly sincere 
reformers,— but because, being in the minority, they are compelled to 
bid for popular support. It is in this way, by the bidding of politi- 
cal parties for the support of the reform element, that practical 
results can be obtained. The beginning of this process has now come 
in New York; and in due time, if reformers insist and popular 
opinion supports them, the same results will be achieved there which 
were obtained in federal affairs in the passage of the Pendleton bill. 





THE NEXT STEP IN ADVANCE. 

On another page of the Record will be found the resolutions 
adopted at the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the Civil 
Service Reform League, calling the attention of the associations in 
union with it to the bill, introduced into the last Congress, for the 
repeal of the acts of 1820, etc., limiting the term of collecters, post- 
masters, and other United States officials to four years. 

No more important measure has been proposed in Congress, with 
a view to the reform of our civil service, than the repeal of these 
laws. The rapid perversion of the service from its true use and 
purpose to that of an engine for carrying out the political schemes 
of partisan leaders dates, in the history of the nation, almost entirely 
from these enactments. Originally intended, by the honest part of 
the majority which enacted them, as a device, a clumsy one certainly, 
for bringing the careless or dishonest servant of the government more 
frequently into the position of a suppliant for continuance in place, 
and throwing on him the burden of proving his fitness for the post, 
the evils which have attended the change have been far greater than 
those which it was sought to remedy. The establishment of short 
fixed terms for public servants whose duties are simply ministerial 
tends to create in the popular mind the delusion that work done for 
the government, in the ordinary routine of its civil business, is in 
some way to be judged of and rewarded differently from work of the 
same kind done for any other employer; that, instead of the State 
being entitled to the best and most experienced services which can 
be found for the wages given, place under it is a sort of public alms 
fund, to be distributed as widely as possible by the system of rotation 
in office. The giver of office soon feels himself invested with a dis- 
cretion, in his selection of the most worthy applicants for the public 
bounty, which he did not possess under the business system. From 
this, by a natural development, grows the belief that the patronage 
is for the private benefit of himself and the party with which he is 
associated. Meantime, public opinion, at least the unthinking part 
of it, has kept pace with these changes of thought and practice, and 
by its indifference appears to approve of them. 

The rapid growth of the victors and spoils theory between 1820 and 
1829 is of itself evidence enough of this. 

The constant spectacle of an abuse quietly acquiesced in by the 
mass of the good people of the community begets a moral obtuseness 
to the evil. 

A systematic method of regulating appointments to place, if hon- 
estly carried out, will of course do much to remedy these evils; but 
the constitutional power of the President of the United States in 
the matter of appointments and removals is so great that, if he be 
hostile, the difficulties of putting in operation any rules which would 


work a real and practical reform will be found almost unsurmounta- | Those who ought to know claim that the same person proved himself, 








ble. The Pendleton bill, it is said, applies but to about ten thousand 
of the one hundred thousand employés of the government. The 
most important offices, those in which the power of patronage is 
directly felt, are filled for short fixed terms. It is unquestionable 
that the force of public opinion makes it more difficult for the chief 
magistrate to exercise the power of removal, arbitrarily, in the middle 
of a term, or without plausible reason where there is no term, than 
simply to fill a vacancy by appointing some one other than the last 
incumbent. The difference between the irritation caused by the 
removal of Collector Merritt by President Garfield, and the almost 


|utter indifference with which, outside of New York City and the 


ranks of ardent civil service reformers, the filling of naval officer 
Burt’s place has been received throughout the country, is a striking 
example of this. It has been estimated that the average tenure 
of United States employés not appointed for any fixed term is seven 
years, or practically double that of others. With the necessity 
of making a removal in order to create a vacancy, and the choice 
of appointees to fill the vacancy restricted to those systematically 
selected by competitive examinations, it ought to be difficult for the 
“Boss” to maintain his disciplined army of retainers to defeat the 
popular will. 


GOVERNOR BUTLER ON “FITNESS.” 


No OnE appreciates better than civil service reformers how little 
political platforms may be counted upon for fulfilment. They are so 
often mere bait for votes,— in fact, in the case of civil service reform, 
they have almost never been anything else. It is not, therefore, a 
proper cause for surprise that the excellent sentiments of the last 
Democratic State platform, in regard to appointments, are violated in 
action by the Governor, for whose elevation to office that platform 
was constructed. But it is well, particularly in view of the present 
disposition of thinking men, to regulate their treatment of candidates 
at the polls according to their record of action, to note the departures 
of elected officials from the principles which they assume to represent. 
The Democratic State Convention of Massachusetts resolved as fol- 
lows last autumn : — 


Sizxth.— Fitness, not favor, should be the passport to the public service. 
There should be no removals of government employés before the expiration of 
their terms of service, except for cause, and no assessments on their salaries paid 
to them by the whole people should be levied for the perpetuation of the party in 
power. We therefore demanda system of civil service consistent and harmonious 
with the nature of American government, established by law, protected by law, 
that, like government itself, it may be the agent of law, and notof men; to the 
end that it may be kept free of all corrupting dependence upon political favor 
and patronage. 

The first opportunity Governor Butler had to make an appoint- 
ment of any considerable importance was in the case of the Insurance 
Commission. The position of Insurance Commissioner is one in 
which unfitness may work to the serious damage and even ruin of 
thousands of innocent people. It is one in which partisan zeal might, 
if permitted to override strict integrity, accomplish the double in- 
iquity of adding another slough of corrupting patronage to politics, 
and of destroying the public faith in government supervision of 
insurance. The fate of companies with millions of capital is in the 
almost absolute control of the Commissioner. He can, knowing them 
to be strong and solvent, excite public suspicion against them; and 
he can, knowing them to be unsound, gain for them a confidence 
which they do not deserve. He can employ men of his own choosing 
to examine their assets at the expense of the companies, an oppor- 
tunity which a well-known political Commissioner in New York did 
not fail to avail himself of for the benefit of his henchmen. 

To this position of responsibility, Governor Butler nominated a 
man who, if trustworthy reports may be credited, is only less conspic- 
uous for his failures in every sort of business he has ever attempted 
than he is for his one great success of political manipulation in 
the interest of the person who nominated him. It is said that the 
proposed Insurance Commissioner led the early morning attack on 
Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, by which Butler’s supporters won posses- 
sion of the hall, and thereby of the organization and action of the 
Democratic Convention which nominated Butler a few years ago. 








in the campaign which elected Butler, the most adroit and capable of 
Butler’s managers. Does it look as though the “ fitness” which the 
platform commends was the motive of this nomination? Or was it 
due to the “political favor and patronage” from whose “corrupting 
influence” the platform declares the government should be kept free, 
that a politician with a record of business incapacity should take 
charge of an important State office in Massachusetts, to which all the 
other States of the Union have been accustomed to look for informa- 
tion and guidance with a confidence which was perhaps accorded to 
no other similar office? 

Some facts concerning the fitness of Governor Butler’s nominee 
having come to the ears of the Executive Committee of the Boston 
Civil Service Reform Association, the matter was investigated, and, 
though the constitution of the association prevented any direct action 
in favor of or opposition to special appointments of individuals, mem- 
bers of the Committee were able to assist in placing the facts before 
the public through the medium of the press; and, being strongly 
reinforced by public opinion, Governor Butler’s council almost unani- 
mously refused to confirm his nomination. It appears that the Gov- 
ernor has learned a lesson, as, in his recent nomination of another 
person to this office, as well as in his selection of a railroad commis 
sioner, he has apparently conceded that fitness should have some 
consideration, even though he cannot wholly lose sight of political 
favor. 

OUR ASSESSORS. 

THERE is no more difficult function of government than taxation. 
It is in taxation more than in any other point, perhaps, that the collar 

chafes. Any piece of misgovernment which affects the whole com- 
munity alike, one may often submit to without real anxiety; but 
taxation makes itself felt in a tender spot. As the population of the 
East tends more and more to mass in cities, many things, like the 
care of health and street-lighting, which are rather matters of social 
economy and convenience than of government, tend to come under 
the control of the public; and, as a result, no inconsiderable item 
of a city resident’s annual living expenses is his tax bill. 

In Massachusetts, not only is the burden coming to be a heavy 
one, but the difficulty of the situation is increased by the variety and 
complication of our tax laws. They necessitate an inquiry into the 
resources and affairs of every man, and demand of the assessors both a 
considerable knowledge of principles and details, and sound judgment 
and good information as to values of real and personal estate. It is 
obvious that where the friction is very great, at best, the utmost 
care should be exercised to reduce it to the lowest possible point; and 
that, to that end, the assessors and their first and second assistants 
should be chosen for their experience in such matters, for integrity 
and sound judgment. We say integrity ; for, while assessors and their 
assistants do not handle moneys, they have, within a certain limit, 
a very arbitrary discretion, and have it in their power to ease one man 
or oppress another. There is an appeal, but the revising board can 
correct only marked and gross injustice. It cannot undertake to 
do over again the whole work of the assessors; so that the decision 
of assessors is in most cases practically final. 

Now, we have in Boston a Democratic city government, chosen 
under a State platform which indorsed the Pendleton bill and set up 
fitness as the sole test for office. The choice, just made, of second 
assistant assessors, which is by the way no worse than the action 
of the city government in other instances, shows how much fidelity 
it has to the principles of the platform. 

In the first place, the value of experience and knowledge is sub- 
stantially ignored. Twenty-four of thirty-two are new men. What 
the twenty-four who were dropped had learned of the statutes and 
of methods was viewed as of no consequence by these municipal 
Pendletonians. A raw man, in their eyes, is as competent to enforce 
a complicated system of laws as a man who knows those laws. In 
the second place, if fitness is the test, it is a little singular that 
twenty-four of the thirty-two are Democrats. But there seems to be, 
further, a Know-Nothing flavor about the selection, a tendency in 
the Irish-Americans to discard those who do not hail from Erin; 
for, of the twenty-four Democrats, twenty-three are of Irish origin, 
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Is the day coming when in Boston one will have to assume a brogue, 
and prefix an O’ to his name, to be eligible to office? But, granting 
that a sound discretion indorses the selection of new and untried 
men, mostly Democrats and mostly of Irish descent, does it warrant 
the selection, for the application of our involved statutes, and the valu- 
ation of vast amounts of property of every possible kind, of a cigar- 
maker, a liquor-dealer, a stevedore, a sign-painter, a cooper, a police- 
man, a bill-poster, and a “lawyer” whose name is not in the city 
directory? 

If the city government, elected on a Pendleton bil) platform, had 
desired to express its derision for that bill and its profound contempt 
for the principle; it involves, it could not have done so more effectu- 
ally than in its recent choice. 










AN ILLUSTRATION FROM FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Tue following are extracts taken from the private journal of the 
late Hon. Richard H. Dana, of Boston, and written at the time at 
which they are dated. Mr. Dana was on a visit at the Isles of Shoals 
when writing the first extract, and had seen no little of Cheever, who 
was then the lighthouse keeper : — 











Saturday, Aug. 19, 1843.— There was one thing in the case of 
Cheever which illustrated most forcibly the unhappy state of our 
country. He had been appointed to his present office ten years ago, 
upon the accession of General Harrison. He had taken great pains 
to perform his duties well; and, being an intelligent, temperate man, 
with a good deal of ingenuity and the organ of order well developed, 
he has filled his place better than it has ever been filled. All persons 
who know anything of him agree in saying this. His salary is $600 per 
annum, out of which he has to pay an assistant, whom he is obliged to 
keep always on the island in case of sickness or accident to himself, 
and to support his family. Lately, the collector of customs at Ports- 
mouth, by whom he is appointed, has been removed, and a Tyler man 
put in his place. Cheever now trembles in his shoes, and is utterly 
at a loss to know what todo. The state of politics is so confused and 
the movements of parties so unintelligible that he cannot for his life 
tell where to look for help. He has everything at stake; for he has 
a family to support, and gave up a good trade for this office. If he 
loses it, he loses a support, and may not easily find another. The 
temptation is too great to be resisted: and all the time he plied 
me with questions about politics. Not that he inquired at all 
about the principles and opinions of public men and_parties,— 
that was unnecessary,—but: Who would succeed? What would 
turn up? What if a man should support Tyler, could Tyler 
support him? What were the chances of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Van Buren? In the medley presented to him, he knew not 
where to put his foot; and yet his foothold depended upon putting 
his foot down somewhere, and that soon. I tried to talk upon fish- 
ing, boats, and the like ; but he always went back to his one subject 
of guessings and chances. The state of servitude this poor man was 
in was truly pitiable. With good feelings and good principles in the 
main, he had come to look upon politics as a game, and one in which 
every man lays down his money upon the point most likely to win. 
All other notions of politics and public duties were effaced from his 
mind. This is not wholly nor chiefly his fault, but a necessary con- ~ 
sequence of those pernicious practices which have been prevailing for 
the last fifteen years,— which began with Jefferson; were revived 
with full vigor by Jackson; which Van Buren had little need to 
exercise, but never repudiated, and which his party always pursued ; 
which the Whigs of 1840 were afraid fully and honestly to disavow, 
and which, when in power, they carried out as far as any before them 
had done, and which now have become the standing rule of practice 
in the country. 






























Then, some twenty-four pages further on, when Mr. Dana had 
returned to Boston, is found the sequel : — 


Saturday. Oct. 7, 1843.—... Cheever, the keeper of the Isles of 
Shoals’ Light, called. Poor fellow! He has been turned out of his 
office ; but, worse than all, he seems to have lost his integrity and self- 
respect, and is ready to sell himself and his principles to any party 
for the sake of his place. He had a timid, secretive, and fawning 
| manner, and talked in whispers, mysteriously, and seemed afraid that 
each person in the room was a spy. He said he was going to Wash- 
ington to try for a reappointment, and had letters stating that he was 
|and had always been a friend of the administration, and that his suc- 
cessor was not a real but only a pretended friend of the party in power. 
Nothing was said about his fitness for the office, or the manner in 
| which he had performed his duties: these were no considerations. He 
| asked me to give him a letter to Buckingham, the editor of the Cou- 
| rier, who, he had learned, had some influence with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. His successor was Leighton, whom I saw at Smutty Nose, 
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and who had fairly manceuvred him out of his office. Cheever said: 
“ He has tricked and lied me out of it. He has stated that [ama 
Clay Whig, and I defy him to prove it! I have been a friend of the 
administration,— to a reasonable degree.” The last words he said in 
a low tone; and in no part of this did he dare to look me in the face, 
for he knew very well that 1 knew he was a Whig, and only ready to 
join any successful party which could keep him in. At last, he said 
as much as that he would support the administration, if they would 
give him his place. Poor fellow! His self-respect and his integrity 
are fairly beaten out of him by this cursed tyranny. The tempta- 
tion is too great, and he is ruined. He cannot conceal this from me, 
nor from himself. 1 gave him a letter to Buckingham, stating how 
well he discharged his duties, and how intelligent and capable he 
seemed to me to be, but adding that I would say nothing about the 
political part of the matter, for I detested this ruinous system which 
was corrupting the political morals of our republic. 





OnE of the most humorous suggestions ever made by a spoilsman 
was that of Mr. Frank Hatton, the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
to the effect that he should be promoted to the position of Postmaster- 
General on civil service reform principles. Mr. Hatton thought that 
he should be Postmaster-General on the principle that appointments 
to higher offices should be made by promotion from those of lower 
grade. It would be a sufficient answer to this, that promotions from 
lower to higher grades are always supposed to be on the basis of 
merit. On that basis, Mr. Hatton, who is one of the most persistent 
and flagrant violators of reform principles, should be not promoted, but 
simply dismissed from the service. But, in addition, it is perhaps well 
to point out once more that offices of the grade of the postmaster- 
generalship do not come within the scope of civil service rules. 
Nobody ever proposed that the great executive officers of the country 
should be appointed on competitive examination, or on promotion 
from lower grades. Political considerations legitimately influence 
the selection of cabinet members, and of all officers who have to do 
with the origination of government policy. Exactly how far down 
the line of officers other than mere business principles should extend 
it is not easy to say. But, certainly, no reformer ever proposed that 
the Postmaster-General should be appointed according to the rule of 
the Pendleton bill, or according to any routine civil service rules. 
That bill and the rules which it embodies are to apply in the first 
instance only to the great mass of subordinate officers. In time, the 
principles of the bill will perhaps be extended to higher grades of 
office; but in no case will they be made to cover the leading mem- 
bers of the government of the country. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

In the Record of March last, attention was called to a “ Meeting 
of the National League.” The meeting referred to was that of the 
Executive Committee of the National League. In addition to the 
resolutions published in the Record, Mr. Whitridge moved that it is 
the sense of the League that the efforts of the various associations 
should be hereafter directed toward effecting the repeal of the law of 
1820, limiting the term of certain offices to four years. 

Mr. Montgomery presented the following from the Philadelphia 
Association, accompanying it with an earnest appeal for action on the 
part of the League : — 

Resolved, That the National Civil Service Reform League be requested to call 
the attention of the associations in union with it to the bill introduced into the 
last Congress by Mr. Gibson of Louisiana, repealing the acts limiting the term of 
office of collectors, postmasters, and other United States officials, to four years, 
and that the League be requested to take steps to have a similar bill introduced 
in the next Congress and pressed to passage. 

Resolved, That the member of this association who is one of the Executive 
Committee of the League be requested to present the above resolution at the next 
meeting of that Committee. 

Mr. Montgomery offered as an amendment to Mr. Whitridge’s 
motion a resolution that the Executive Committee of the League 
take such action as is recommended in the communication of the 
Philadelphia Association. 

Mr. Whitridge accepted the amendment, and the resolution was 


LEGISLATION AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


Tue Elmyra, N.Y., Association has issued a compact and excel- 
lently printed pamphlet containing a full report of the annual meeting, 
held in March last, with a list of officers, and two essays, read before 
the association on February 12. 

The above is the title of an essay prepared and read by Frederick 
Collin, Esq., a member of the executive committee of the association. 
After briefly describing the various branches of the civil service, the 
author begins with the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, asserting that such a government is adapted only to a nation 
whose citizens are “loyal, intelligent, and incorruptible.” 

The civil service of to-day is a growth resulting from admin- 
istrative requirements, which were, to those who framed the Constitu- 
tion, unknown and inconceivable. Such provisions as they made in 
regard to it are, “ And he (the President) shall nominate, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors 
... and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for. ... But the Congress may, by law, 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments.” 

Attention is called to the fact that the provisions fix no term of 
office, and no manner nor ground of removal. The President had the 





power to appoint with the advice and consent of the Senate. He had 
absolute power of removal. 


Congress might limit the President’s power to appoint by vesting 
the appointment of such inferior officers as it thought proper in the 
heads of departments. 








unanimously adopted. — 


Is THAT really a free land where a hundred thousand office-holders 
have been forced to contribute, vote, and electioneer for every candi- 
date the party in power chose to set up? — F. M. Holland. 





In these slender provisions there was room for much mischief and 
peril, unseen by, but perhaps not wholly without, the imagination of 
some of our early statesmen. Until the year 1820, these provisions 
were supplemented by certain rules, or principles, which had the full 
force and effect of positive law. They were :— 

First.— Every office is a public trust, existing solely for the pur- 
pose of carrying on and managing the business of the government in 
the most economical and efficient manner, and appointments must be 
made with that purpose alone in view. 

Second.— Congress had authority, and it was its duty to “im- 
peach the President if he should either allow an unworthy officer to 
retain his place or wantonly remove a meritorious officer,” such 
removal being an act of “ mal-administration.” 

Third.— The tenure of office was that of efficiency and good be- 
havior. 

Although these principles are practical beyond dispute, yet, if they 
were brought to the attention of a modern Congress, it would have 
been deemed “the very refinement of irony.” 

A brief history of the law of 1820 is given, and the unfortunate 
effect it has had upon the spoils system is deemed a powerful en- 
couragement to corruption by fixing the terms of office of certain 
officers at four years, and making those officers removable at the pleasure 
of the President. 

The term of office was made the presidential term, so that the 
offices and subordinate offices connected with them might be held out 
in each election as plunder or spoils, to incite to victory. 

At the passage of this law, it was not perceived by the people at 
large what its corrupting influence would be. But, when its principles 
were once introduced, it spread rapidly through the entire govern- 
ment, and met with the vehement condemnation of the public and of 
“nearly every statesman who receives an honorable mention in his- 
tory.” Futile attempts were made to repeal the act; but, by helping 
unworthy men to office, the repealing act failed to pass the House, 
although the Senate voted in favor of its passage. 

In 1853, the spirit of reform, which had so completely imbued 
England with its purifying effects, reached our legislative chambers. 

As a result, a law was enacted requiring the heads of the seven 
departments at Washington to arrange the clerks of their respective 
departments into four classes: the annual salary of clerks of the 
fourth class to be $1,800; of the third, $1,600; of the second, $1,400; 
and of the first, $1,200. It was further provided that no clerk should 
be appointed in either of such classes until examined “and found 
qualified by a board of three examiners, to consist of the chief of 
the bureau or office into which such clerk is to be appointed, and two 
other clerks to be selected by the head of the department.” The next 
year, Congress, under the power given by the Constitution, vested in 


the heads of department authority, subject of course to such examina- 
tion, to employ clerks of the four classes. 
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The Tenure of Office Act of 1867 requires that any officer appointed 
with the advice and consent of the Senate should not be removed dur- 
ing his term, except with the advice and consent of the Senate, or 
unless another person shall have been appointed under the required 
provisions. 


Such is the legislation tending to foster or hinder the growth of 
the spoils system during what I may term the second period of the 
history of the civil service. It began with the ill-omened Act of 1820, 
which gave that system its first foothold in the federal government. 
The system proved hardy and vigorous, and at the close of the period, 
in 1870, prevailed throughout the national government and many of 
the State and municipal governments. 

It may here be asked why the law of 1853 was ineffectual. 
swer, For several reasons. 

First.— Each of the Board of Examiners was liable to removal for 
party and political purposes. A refusal to pass an applicant might 
cause his removal, upon the request of the Senator or Congressman 
oe and supported the applicant. A refusal was therefore 
unlikely. 

iuned~ There was no competition and no standard. The appli- 
cant was examined privately, or in the presence of the official pressing 


I an- 





his appointment. The examination was suited to the applicant. In 
the words of Mr. Mill, “ [t was a leaping bar test, and, if the clerk did 
not come up to the bar, it was somewhat lowered,” or, if it was desira- 
ble to reject the applicant, it might be raised. 

Third.— The examination was not open to all applicants. The 
board might examine Democrats and refuse to examine Republicans, 
and vice versa. The applicants outside of official favorites might 
have no opportunity to pass the examination. 


That these examinations were perfunctory is well known. Presi- 
dent Arthur, when Collector of Customs at New York, testified to 
the fact, as well as Mr. Graves. When the latter entered the civil 
service, twenty years ago, the superior in the department simply looked 
over his shoulder while writing, and said, “I think you will pass.” 


In 1871, in response to a public sentiment no long»r to be with- 
stood, an Act was passed “authorizing the President to prescribe such 
regulations for the admission of persons into the civil service... as 
may best promote the efficiency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of 
each candidate... and ability for the branch of service into which 
he seeks to enter,” and, for that purpose, to employ suitable persons 
to conduct examinations of applicants. As the Act of 1820 gave that 
system, which subverted and wrecked the principles originally con- 
trolling the civil service, its first foothold, this Act was the first step 
toward restoring them. It has been followed by the Act known as 
the Pendleton bill. 


Then follows a concise sketch of the provisions of the Pendleton 
bill; and the usual practical argument that the propositions upon 
which this Act rests are that the system which will ascertain “ with 
most simplicity and certainty the fitness of those who seek to fill the 
offices ” is the best system, and the most inexpensive one, and the one 
to be adopted. It is clearly shown that the present system has no 
qualifications that can recommend it to the true statesman, “as it 
assumes that the offices are a supply of rewards or funds belonging 
to the party that has control of the government,” to be used by that 
party for unworthy objects. 


Experience in England, during the fifteen years last past, and in 
this country, under the law of 1871, has demonstrated that the system 
of competitive examinations is the most perfect yet devised, and that 
it furnishes reliable evidence of the ability and qualifications of the 
person examined to perform the duties of the office to which he seeks 
to be appointed, and shields the civil service and the country from 
the many evils of the spoils system. 


Tue following, quoted from Through One Administration, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, is the remark of an official, called forth by 
the deposition of a fellow-worker : — 


That he lost his office. ... Yes. Thrown out. Reason — place 
wanted for some one else. I don’t call it a good reason myself. | 
find others who would not call it a good reason; but what are you 
going to do?... 

It is as cruel as Death! ... It is as hard as Life! That such a 
thing is possible,— that the bread and home and hopes of any honest 
human creature should be used as the small change of power above 
him, and trafficked with to sustain that power, and fix it in its place 
to make the most of itself; and its greed is the burning shame and 
burden which is slung around our necks, and will keep us from 
standing with heads erect until we are lightened of it. 





GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S VETO. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND has created quite a stir in the Democratic 
ranks by vetoing a partisan measure to reorganize the fire depart- 
ment of Buffalo. The bill proposed an entire reorganization of the 
department, and gave Democratic officers the power to appoint the 
force. The Governor says : — 


The object of this bill is to entirely reorganize the fire depart- 
ment of the city of Buffalo. 

The present department was established in 1880, under chapter 
271 of the laws of that year; and its management and control are 
vested in three commissioners, who, pursuant to said law, were 
appointed by the mayor of the city. 

The gentlemen thus appointed are citizens of unquestioned 
probity, intelligence, and executive ability, and enjoy and deserve 
the respect and confidence of all their fellow-townsmen. 

Having very recently had official relations with this department, 
I cannot but testify to its efficiency and good management, and the 
economy with which its affairs are conducted. And yet, before it 
has been three years in operation, it is proposed, by the bill under 
consideration, to uproot and sweep away the present administration 
of this important department, and venture upon another experiment. 
This new scheme provides for the appointment, by the mayor, on the 
first Monday in May, 1883, of a chief of the fire department, one 
assistant chief, and two district chiefs. The city is divided into two 
fire districts, and it is made the duty of the district chiefs to take the 
charge and management of all fires in their respective districts, until 
the arrival of the chief or assistant chiefs. 

I can see no reason for dividing, by law, the city into fire districts, 
unless it be to make new places to be filled by the city executive. 

The provision that the district chiefs shall have charge and 
management of a fire in his district, until the arrival of his superior, 
gives excuse for the chief of another district, though first on the 
ground, to refrain from interference. 

A fire department should be organized with a view to prompt and 
effective action upon a sudden emergency. Every member of the 
department should be at all times ready for service ; and there should 
be no mischief invited, by rules too inflexible, as to who should have 
charge and management in time of danger to life and property. 

Although the mayor of the city, under the provisions of the bill, 
has the absolute power of appointment to these offices, he may, in 
case of vacancy by death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, make 
special appointments, until permanent appointments are made. This 
was evidently copied from the charter of 1870, which allowed the 
mayor to appoint fire superintendents, by and with the advice and 
consent of the common council. It was intended to permit the filling 
of a vacancy by the mayor during the time which should elapse before 
a successor could be confirmed by the council. But, in a case where 
no confirmation is necessary, such a provision is needless, incongruous, 
and mischievous. The mayor should be as well prepared to make a 
permanent appointment under this bill, in case of a vacancy, as a 
temporary one. ‘This provision would seem to give him the power, 
by calling an appointment a temporary one, to retain the appointee 
as long as he sees fit, and, under the pretext of a permanent appoint- 
ment, displace him by another, without charges or an opportunity to 
be heard. 

By section six of the bill, an appeal is permitted from the decision 
of the mayor, upon the trial of any of these officers, to the Supreme 
Court of Buffalo. There is no such court in existence. 

But, waiving further criticism of details, my attention is directed 
to section twenty of the bill, which, to the promoters of this measure, 
is undoubtedly its most important feature. It provides that, immedi- 
ately upon the appointment and qualification of the chief, the terms 
of the present commissioners shall cease and determine, and that the 
terms of office of all the other officers, firemen, and employés, shall 
also cease and determine, ten days thereafter. Great care is exercised 
to provide that the chiefs and all the firemen and employés appointed 
under the new scheme shall be discharged only for cause, and after 
due hearing and an opportunity for defence ; but to those now in the 
service, numbering about two hundred drilled and experienced men, 
no such privileges are accorded. 

The purpose of the bill is too apparent to be mistaken. A tried, 
economical, and efficient administration of an important department 
in a large city is to be destroyed, upon partisan grounds, or to satisfy 
personal animosities, in order that the places and patronage attached 
thereto may be used for party advancement. 

I believe in an open and sturdy partisanship which secures the 
legitimate advantages of party supremacy; but parties were made 
for the people, and I am unwilling, knowingly, to give my assent to 
measures purely partisan, which will sacrifice or endanger their 
interests. 

Governor Cleveland’s attitude is manly and straightforward. It 
is in strong contrast with the position assumed by the Executive of 


this State. 
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THIRD DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE greatest danger to a cause comes often with its first success. 
The outworks are mistaken for the citadel, and the tired troops are 
lulled into a false security. So with the passage of the Pendleton 
bill. It should not be forgotten for a moment that it marks a critical 
time for the cause of civil service reform. The politicians who 
opposed it, and those who gave it their support because they were 
afraid to go on record as opposed to a popular demand, are as hostile 
to it as ever, and will lose no opportunity to throw discredit upon its 
workings, and to hinder its proper enforcement. The constant 
watchfulness and unceasing labor of its friends will be needed to 
secure it a fair trial. The present is no time to relax efforts. New 
associations should be formed, and in this work the Congressional 
district is the best field; for a district association can exert a direct 
influence upon the representative,— an important point, as further leg- 
islation will be needed to strengthen the present bill, and to secure 


the extension of its principles to branches of the service not now 
covered by it. 


We give below an account of the formation of the Civil Service 


Reform Association of the Third Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts. 


The call for a meeting read as follows : — 


The passage of the Pendleton bill was but an entering wedge in the scheme of 
civil service reform ; and there is danger lest those who favor its principles may 
be lulled into inactivity, through a belief that there is nothing left to be done. 
Such is not the case. Constant vigilance is necessary to secure the proper execu- 
tion and extension of the new measure. Our needs, as citizens of Nation, State, 
and City, cry out to-day for the earnest co-operation of all who oppose the patron- 
age system of appointments. ‘The undersigned, having in mind the recent forma- 
tion of a Civil Service Reform Association in the Fifth Congressional District, 
and believing that a like organization should exist in every district, hereby invite 
all voters of the Third Congressional District who share this belief to meet... 
for the purpose of forming an association for active work in the district. 


CHAS. R. CODMAN. 
ROGER WOLCOTT. 
FRANCIS A. OSBORN. 
DARWIN E. WARE. 
GEO. O. SHATTUCK. 
WM. G. RUSSELL. 
RICHARD M. HODGES. 
DUDLEY R. CHILD. 
JON. A. LANE. 

HENRY L. HIGGINSON. 
ROBERT GRANT. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
OTIS NORCROSS. 

WM. H. BALDWIN. 
HENRY F. COE. 

CHAS. C. JACKSON. 
HENRY W. PUTNAM. 
CHAS. B. FOX. 

ROBERT M. MORSE, Jr. 
WM. SIMES. 

ARTHUR HOBART. 
AUGUSTUS HEMENWAY. 


The meeting was called to order by Roger Wolcott, Esq. General 
Francis A. Osborn was chosen chairman, and Arthur Hobart secre- 
tary. General Osborn, on taking the chair, spoke briefly, saying that 
the object of the meeting was to organize a Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation for the Third Congressional District, similar to one recently 
organized in the Fifth District. He referred to this reform as the 
most prominent and most important issue now before the people, 
and claimed that the greatest danger which threatens the Republic 
is the control which unscrupulous politicians are acquiring by means 
of their power of parcelling out the offices among their personal 
adherents, and that this danger can only be averted by completely 
divorcing the offices from politics. Congress had already taken a 
step in the right direction, but it was only a short step. To make it 
serve any purpose, much more must be done. The cause of reform 
must command the vigilant attention of its supporters, who must, by 
constant agitation, prevent the people, upon whose demand one 
tentative measure had been adopted, from resting satisfied with the 
beginning which had been made, and sinking into indifference. 

To this end, organization was necessary. Centres should be estab- 
lished, around which the friends of the cause might rally and form 
compact and influential bodies, instead of groping aimlessly about in 
search of sympathizers. 

Although this was a quiet interval in politics, it was, for that very 
reason, a suitable time to establish the association, that it might be | 
in readiness for work when the campaign should open. He knew | 
the deep interest felt in this cause in this district, and was sure | 





that, with a little effort, an association could be formed here, which 
would be second to none in numbers and influence. 








The Constitution adopted reads as follows : — 


1. The name of this organization shall be TH& CiviL SERVICE REFORM ASss0o- 
CIATION of the Third Congressional District. 

2. The purpose of the Association shall be to secure the enforcement of exist- 
ing legislation on the subject of Civil Service Reform, and to promote further 
measures looking to the purification of National, State, and Municipal politics. 

3. The officers of the Association shall be a President, fifteen Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary, and an Executive Committee of thirty members, to be 
elected annually on the first Tuesday in May after the final election. Each officer 
shall be elected by ballot, if a ballot is called for by one-fourth of the members 
present, and shall hold office until his successor has been elected. Vacancies may 
be filled by the Executive Committee. 

Each town and ward of a city within the district shall, as far as practicable, 
be represented upon the Committee. 

4. The President, Treasurer, and Secretary shall be ex officio members of the 
Executive Committee, and shall perform the usual and prescribed duties of such 
officers, both for the Association and for the Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall, subject to these articles, manage the affairs 
of the Association, and dispose of its funds. 

5. Meetings of the Executive Committee may be called at any time by the 
Secretary, upon the request of the President or of three members of the Com- 
mittee. Meetings of the Association may be called by vote of the Executive 
Committee. Notice of each meeting, stating the objects thereof, shall be mailed 
to each member. 

6. Seven members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. Twenty-five members of the Association shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

7. Any voter in the Fifth Congressional District, who is in sympathy with the 
objects of this Association, may, subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, become a member upon the payment of an entrance fee of one dollar. 

8. This Constitution may be amended at any meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote ; but the proposed amendments must be printed in the call of the 
meeting. 


Ture New York city commissioners of charities have more than 
eleven thousand persons under their supervision. Of this number, 
probably one-fourth are insane, while the infant population of the 
city institutions is large. Moreover, the roll of physicians, attend- 
ants, nurses, and keepers, subject to their control, comprises nearly 
five hundred. Politicians have had the run of these hospitals and 
correctional houses, and sorry work have they made of the system 
which purports to be humane. Ward strikers are rewarded by places 
in these public institutions. Abuses have been a constant reproach 
to the city. A bill before the legislature seeks to divide the depart- 
ment of charities and corrections into four departments with a 
responsible head for each! Each commissioner is to be appointed 
by the mayor solely, the aldermen being kept at a distance, and is to 
hold office for six years. Subordinates are to be selected after a 
competitive examination, and no removals are to be made except for 
cause. This is a revolutionary proposition, and the politicians will 
cry out against it; but citizens, who have heard and seen the 
tokens of brutality and fraud in the conduct of New York char- 
ities, will rejoice in such a measure. It is something that such a 
plan is debated.— Boston Advertiser. 


A NEw method of regulating promotions and filling vacancies in 
the ranks of subordinate employés of the Government in the Execu- 
tive Departments at Washington is soon to be used, under the direc- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission, and there are many indications 
that those who are unwilling to submit to it are trying “to make hay 
while the sun shines.” Congressmen have been appealing for the 
immediate promotion of friends already in office, and for the admis- 
sion of other friends into the Government service before entrance 
shall be made difficult by competitive examinations. Despairing 
applicants are frantically calling upon office brokers for aid. The 
advertising columns of Washington newspapers contain many of 
these appeals, in which the advertisers, most of whom seem to be 
women, make generous offers, agreeing to pay $200 for a position 
worth $720 a year in one instance; $100 down and $10 a month in 
another; 10 per cent. of the salary in another, and in some cases 
one-third of the pay to be received. One would like to think that 
there are no persons in public life or out of it who are willing to take 
advantage of such offers and swell their incomes by selling influence 
and plundering needy women whose moral instincts are blunted by 
their poverty, but advertisers do not hold out these inducements 
without hope of success; and, if they succeed, they do not publish to 
the world the agreements which they have made. They thankfully 
accept employment and pay their dues. Those who are acquainted 
with the secret history of the public service know that positions are 
obtained by such methods and by others even more infamous, and 
this evil is by no means the least of those which a proper administra- 


tion of the Civil Service Reform Act must sweep away.— New York 
Times. 


THE people are so well informed on the subject, and so deter- 
mined on reform, that no party could now take its stand on the old 
doctrine of spoils with the least chance of success.— The Century. 
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DEBATE IN THE NEW YORK ASSEMBLY. 


Tue evening of April 9 was devoted by the New York Assembly 
to the debate of the Civil Service Reform Bill : — 


Mr. ROOSEVELT explained that his bill, which was the first one considered, 
was merely a modification of the Pendleton bill, the main idea of which was that 
the minor offices in the city of New York shall be filled by competitive examina- 
tions instead of, as now, being held as the means for political jobbery by the par- 
tisans of the different party organizations. It applied to all departments in New 
York, except the fire department. The bill had the approval of leading Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, and he could see no reason why there should be any 
opposition to it. He had rather have the officers chosen by lot than under the 
present system. The bill was not a partisan one in any sense, and he hoped the 
Democrats in the House would not see fit to oppose it. He conceded that the 
competitive system might, at times, work some injustice, but it would be far less 
than under the present plan. : 

Mr. SPINOLA said the verdancy of his young friend (Mr. Roosevelt) was 
exceedingly refreshing. Now that the Republican party was thrown from power, 
they were exceedingly virtuous. He declared that the whole thing was too thin, 
and would deceive nobody. Under this proposed plan, no Democrat in New York 
would stand any show. Their examination paper would be found “ defective,” 
and Republicans, far inferior in intelligence and honesty, would be given the 
places. The speaker then proceeded to review the record of the Republican 
party, and declared that, if the Democratic party had been guilty of the lapses 
and crimes chargeable to the Republican, they, too, would be demanding civil 
service reform. 

Mr. J. W. Brooks denied that this was a party question, and in what he 
should have to say on the subject he would not speak as a partisan. This was the 
burning, living question of the day, and it was fitting that the great State of New 
York should take the initiative. He warned the Democratic party that they 
could not trifle with this question. The people demanded relief. All that this 
bill asked was that the State law should take its place with the United States law 
on this subject. The victory of last fall did not mean Democratic success so much 
as that the better elements of all parties were disgusted with the present spoils 
system. 

Mr. HAGGERTY said this was an important question, as were all questions 
that come before this House. He was not a recent convert to civil service reform. 
The Republican party had utterly failed to give the people any relief. It was, as 
Horace Greeley said,—the Republican party had come under the control of the 
drill sergeants, and were plotting for power rather than advising for liberty. 
These were the fruits that the Republican party had been continuing to bring 
forth from that time to this. He declared himself unalterably opposed to igno- 
rance and incompetency in office, but denied the right of the Republican party to 
lecture the Democratic majority on the floor of this House. He proposed to stand 
by pledges he did not make for he denied the right of any civil service reform 
association to propound any question to him, and he refused to answer them. 
The Republican party had grown suddenly honest and virtuous, now that it was 
out of power ; but he asked what it had done, when the power was in its hands. 
Absolutely nothing. The cultured and honorable representative of the Repub- 
lican party, George Wm. Curtis, who was one of the first to take a position in 
favor of civil service reform, was sneered at by his Republican colleagues, and 
called a “man milliner.’”’ This exhorted Democrats to stand by their true con- 
victions on this subject, despite the attempted bulldozing of Republicans, and to 
favor real reform and not a sham. 

The debate was continued at length by Messrs. Hunt, Howe, and Van Allen, 
who strongly favored the Roosevelt bill. 

Mr. BENEDICT said: Civil service reform, reduced to a real practical basis, 
should aim only at securing increased efficiency and regard for the interests of 
the people in the public service. Any other object is foreign to the spirit of free 
government. It cannot successfully proceed on a line opposed to the natural 
genius of the American people, or against the settled principles of representative 
government as firmly established throughout this Republic. The people’s inter- 
ests are alone to be considered, and not the interests of office-holders. Experi- 
ence and special training are admirable things in the public service ; but it is 
against the genius of the American character and the right of the people under 
a free government to attempt to secure them by creating a special office-holding 
class, favored by law, with a monopoly of life service in official positions. The 
great remedy for the evils of venality, arrogance, and spoil-seeking — which, of late 
years, have become almost synonymous with the name of office-holding — will, in 
the end, be found to be through a return of the people to the principle of full 
party responsibility. Free government always has been, and must necessarily 
continue to be, a government by parties. The public cannot act effectively politi- 
cally except through organization ; and an organization of a mass of the people, 
for any political purpose, constitutes a party. It must be impossible for any 
people to retain their freedom, unless the majority, acting in an organized manner 
through constitutional means, was able, at all times, to carry out its wishes 
through the power of the government. To this end there must be a limit to the 
permanency of office-holding in a republic; and that limit must be fixed ata 
point which will leave the people the power to control their government through 
the proper executive channels, as against any possible usurpation or defiance of 

an office-holding class. The real vital principle of the civil service reform move- 
ment consists in the protection of the people against an office-seeking class. How 
this can be done without investing too great power in the office-holders is the 
great question for our consideration. There has grown up, under the administra- 
tion of our government, during these late years, in both State and nation, a 
system of bartering offices as a reward conferred by party managers on political 
workers, without any special regard for the interests of the people. This system 
of spoil-seeking and spoil-giving has undoubtedly grown into a dangerous abuse. 
But the question arises, Is this abuse a natural outcome of party politics which 
can only be checked by legislation, necessarily crippling the power of the people 





over the office-holders, or is it rather an exceptional condition of affairs proceed- 
ing from a peculiar condition of parties and politics consequent upon a crisis in 
our natural history not likely again to occur? I believe the latter to be the case. 
There arose a peculiar condition of parties in our country during and subsequent 
to the great Civil War, which largely diverted the attention of the people from 
questions of practical governmental administration. That mighty conflict, while 
it justified and emphasized the stability and efficiency of our Republican system, 
at the same time largely withdrew the operations of public sentiment and the 
purposes of the public administration from the safe and tried constitutional 
channels. Political methods that were neither representative nor Republican 
came into use under the excitement and apprehensions of the time, and the 
healthy friction of party criticism and antagonism was largely neutralized. 
Following the restoration of peace, the leaders of the dominant party that had 
administered the government during the war set up the dangerous claim that said 
party was entitled to a continued and permanent possession of the powers of the 
government, not on account of a new and patriotic policy adapted to the condi- 
tions of peace, but on account of the political policy which had brought the war 
to a political close. It is not strange that corruption soon crept into the admin- 
istration of a party thus living on the glories of the past and despising the 
demands of the present. For a time, the people allowed themselves to be swayed 
by the claims thus set up, and neglected to discipline a party which had notori- 
ously failed in adopting the finances and legislation to a peace basis, or in meet- 
ing the demands of a public sentiment for a restoration of economy, efficiency, 
and integrity as the standards of public service. A new theory of “ reform within 
the party” was set up as a remedy for evils that were recognized and admitted by 
all honest men. This beautiful theory was carried to its logical result in 1876-77, 
when the people, having at last voted to overthrow the party in power, the powers 
of the federal administration were prevented and used to retain the party in office 
as against the wishes of the people and in the interests of the office-holders, who 
were willing converts to the theory of reform within rather than without the 
party. All this action was evil,—anti-Republican as well as anti-Democratic. It 
temporarily changed our form of government from a government of the people to 
a government of office-holders. It set up the principle that changes of party were 
dangerous, and evils of public administration could not be cured by a change of 
party rule. No wonder that, under such a system and the imperial tendencies that 
preceded it, office-holding became debauched, and the wishes and rights of the 
people were disregarded and trampled upon. No wonder, when office-holders were 
made a ruling class, that “spoils” became the ruling purpose of party politics, 
and principle was thrown to the wind! No wonder that self-seeking politicians 
replaced statesmen in party management, and the hissing tempest of public in- 
dignation was overlooked or defied. But a change has come at last. The ballot 
has proven stronger than the office-holders and party bosses. Civil service reform 
has been carried out on the good old-fashioned principle of punishing the party 
that has misgoverned and defied the people. Already, the most surprising results 
have been marked, not through legislation, but through the power of the people 
in holding public officials to accountability for their acts. Where now are the 
party bosses who so recently defied the people and sneered at reform? The plain 
fact is that our system of government has proved itself equal to meeting the 
growth of corruption and spoils-seeking. The ballot has been a mighty instru- 
ment to abate party arrogance and reduce public servants to a proper condition 
of respect for the people. A further application and extension of the principle of 
holding the party in power responsible for its acts will, no doubt, lead to still 
more admirable results,and a further anxious regard for the people’s wishes on 
the part of party managers and public officials, such as we now see displayed in 
very high places. Reform has begun to work in the right direction. But the 
doctrinaires who were so ready with their theory of “ reform within the party ’’ 
are now equally ready with a so-called “non-partisan public service” system. 
Any such plan will prove a failure, and ought, in my opinion, to fail. We heara 
great deal in these latter days about “non-partisan politics.” One of the chief 
recommendations to public office, according to the new theory, would seem to be 
that the candidate ‘“‘ has never taken an active interest in politics.”” Would a 
merchant employ a clerk who came recommended on the ground that he had 
“never taken an active interest in business’’? Would a church employ a minister 
who could be relied upon not to take an active interest in religion? That a citi- 
zen has been deficient in patriotic public duty should be no recommendation to 
his holding office, but rather an objection to it. 


Party responsibility and not non-partisan irresponsibility must, in my opinion, 
lie at the basis of all political evil, and secure reform. The people must show 
that they demand good government, and will have it,—if not by one party then 
by another. That sort of civil service reform is quick in its action. There is no 
lack of good material for an efficient public service in this country. All that is 
necessary is for the people to be aggressive in their demand for good government , 
and good government will follow through responsible party action. Nevertheless , 
I do not wish to deny the wisdom of judicious legislation providing for com- 
petitive examinations, and the retention during good service, for fixed terms, of 
officials in positions involving no legislative or executive power that may be 
brought into effective opposition to the people’s wishes. But such legislation 
must necessarily be circumscribed under a free government. The necessity will 
at times arise for the people to assert their power over the office-holder. In the 
main, the people must trust to their own watchfulness and interest in public 
affairs, scrutinizing the acts of the party in power narrowly, and showing their 
purpose to punish it upon the least reasonable provocation. This alone can secure 
good government ; and, in my opinion, it is the most potent and swift engine of 
political reform ever devised by the genius of man. 

Mr. BENEDICT closed by reference to the action of Governor Cleveland in 
vetoing the bill relating to the fire department of Buffalo, declaring that under 
no other circumstances than an overwhelming choice would an executive have 
taken so high and patriotic a stand. 

Messrs. FARRAR and ERWIN continued the debate, speaking in favor of the 
bill. In the course of his remarks, Mr, Erwin referred to the Tweed rascalities 
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in the city of New York, and endeavored to place the responsibility upon the 
Democratic party therefor. 

Mr. SPINOLA took issue with the gentleman from St. Lawrence (Mr. Erwin), 
declaring that, fully a year before the exposé of the Tweed ring by the New York 
Times, he (Spinola) had, on the stump, and almost alone, exposed the very same 
thing. He referred to his published speeches to prove the truth of his assertion, 
He further declared that the most relentless pursuers and exposers of Tweed were 
Democrats, and that the Republicans, who were then in the responsible majority 
in both branches of the Legislature, through their leaders, Thomas G. Alvord on 
the floor of the House, and Wm. B. Woodin in the Senate, furnished the Tweed 
ring with all the legislation which they desired to carry out their nefarious 
designs. 





W. W. MontGomery lectured, April 11, before Saint Mark’s 
Workingmen’s Club and Institute, Philadelphia. Mr. Montgomery 
assured his hearers that he had no intention of delivering a partisan 
political harangue. The subject of his remarks was worthy the 
attention, he thought, of men of both parties. 


Public opinion had undergone a great change since the two terms 
of Washington, when there were only nine changes in office, and the 
administration of Adams, when there were but two. Now, however, 
appointees were chosen, not on account of merit or of fitness for the 
office, but as a reward for the favors they had done some prominent 
political leader. It was the assassination of Garfield and the hunger 
for office which, when disappointed, incited Guiteau to his murderous 
act that first roused the nation to a realizing sense of the evil effects 
of the doctrine that to the conquerors belonged the spoils. 

The plan of the civil service reformers as contained in the new 
bill was not to improve the service generally, as in many respects it 
had its good points, but merely to take power and patronage out of 
the hands of a certain class of politicians. Thus, it was hoped that 
the government might be purified from the stain now resting on it of 
having so many of its public servants the mere tools of power, unfit 
morally and intellectually for the positions which they held. 





Tue Philadelphia Association voted down a resolution at its annual 
meeting, April 12, that, in the event of the political nominees of both 
parties refusing to espouse the principles of civil service reform, the 
association nominate its own candidates. It was the opinion of John 
B. Gest, Samuel Wagner, R. Francis Wood, and several other of the 
most prominent members, that such a departure from the principles 
of the organization would be unwise and provocative of politica) 
differences ; and the resolution was defeated. Dr. J.C. Morgan offered 
a resolution that the association regard the reformation of party 
politics within the existing lines as desirable and practicable, and 
that the Executive Committee be requested to inquire into the means 
of accomplishing this result. This also was combated by the meeting 
for the same reasons advanced in the preceding case. It was finally 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The committee made a report through Dr. J. A. Harris, in which 
it expressed the hope that the assessment system would not be tol- 
erated any further, and congratulated the association and affiliated 
bodies upon the result of their efforts in civil service reform. In 
referring to the Legislature’s action on the association’s bill, the 
committee said: “The gross ignorance prevailing in the Legislature 
on the subject of civil service reform, after all that has been said and 
written about it, is the strongest possible argument for active efforts 





to remove from their positions as legislators those who so glaringly 
display their incompetency for it.” 





At a meeting of the clergy of Providence, R.I., to take action in 
favor of civil service reform, President Robinson of Brown Univer- 
sity was called to the chair, and in a brief address outlined his idea 
of the subject to be considered. Congress had taken action, he said, 
to remedy some of the more onerous evils in our political system, but 
there were evils which lay beneath the political system, some to 
which professional politicians would not give their attention, and 
these he thought the clergy might deal with. The civil service com- 
mission can, to a certain extent, prevent the appointment of incompe- 
tent men to office; but the incompetency of civil officers was only a 
minor evil. The “spoils system,” and the general prevalence of cor- 
ruption at elections, were set forth in a general way as underlying 
evils; and their influences are wide-spread. Politicians would say to 
the clergy to stick to their trade, and there are those who would 
narrow down a minister's sphere to the preaching of faith and 











repentance ; but it seemed to him that, if ever a clergy was called 
upon to extend its view over the whole field of morals, to take in the 
whole horizon, it was the American clergy. They have to deal with 
religion in its relation with the whole scope of human conduct,— the 
social, commercial, and the. political; and he felt called upon to 
handle fearlessly all truths, even as they pertained to the “ dreadful 
trade of politics.” He would preach no political sermons on Fast day 
or other set occasions, but he would never take up a Christian truth 
without feeling called upon to make it bear upon man in all possible 
relations. If the pulpit stands upright, fearing only God, we shall 
have a more wholesome political life. The way to discuss this ques- 
tion was to make persons understand that they have duties, and 
should vote according to their enlightened convictions. The time 
had come, he thought, for religion to deal with political life, not with 
politics. Christianity and ethics are inseparable. 








AccorpDING to the uncontradicted statements, the whole movement 
was a simple conspiracy of certain legislative officers in Michigan 
against an honest, capable, and efficient executive officer, and a con- 
spiracy to secure other ends than those of good public service.— 
Harper’s Weekly, on the removal of General Trowbridge. 


FACTS. 


James R. Daves, a well-known member of the Republican 
machine of New York, has been appointed Examiner of Teas by 
Secretary Folger. 


March 28. Colonel James L. Coreley, President of the Norfolk 
Va., Association, suddenly died. 

By this sad calamity, the Association of Norfolk has lost one of 
its earliest, stanchest, and most respected supporters. 


March 30. The President appointed Mr. E. O. Graves to be 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States to fill the place of Mr. A. A. 
Wyman, promoted to be Treasurer. 


April 3. The New York Senate passed the Political Assessment 
bill. The bill is now in the Assembly. 


April 4. President Arthur nominated Walter I. Gresham of 
Indiana to be Postmaster-General. 


April 9. Governor Cleveland sent to the Assembly a veto of the 
bill to make vital changes in the Buffalo fire department, the object 
of the bill being to discharge the present Republican fire commis- 
sioners and substitute Democrats. 


April 9. There was a spirited debate on the Political Assessment 
bill in the New York Assembly. 

April 11. 
General. 


April 16. At a meeting of the Elmyra Association, essays were 
read by John R. Joslyn and Charles A. Collin. 


April 18. The clergy of Providence, R.I., irrespective of creed, 
held a meeting in that city, and took decided action in favor of civil 
service reform. 


President Arthur has removed General L. S. Trowbridge, the col- 
lector of internal revenue at Detroit, Mich., without any reason that 
can have weight with an unprejudiced public. There appears to be 
no pretence that the civil service required a change. 


United States Treasurer Wyman has promoted Thomas E. Rodgers, 
financial book-keeper in the Redemption Division, to be superin- 
tendent of that division. 


Judge Gresham was sworn into office as Postmaster- 





AN association has been formed in the Third Massachusetts Con- 
gressional District, with the following officers: President, Francis A. 
Osborn; Vice-Presidents, William G. Russell, Charles R. Codman, 
Charles A. Welch, Henry L. Pierce, Henry F. Coe, Joseph S. Ropes, 
Robert M. Morse, Jr., Samuel C. Cobb, Henry P. Kidder, Henry L. 
Higginson, Thomas J. Whidden, J. A. Lane, Joshua D. Ball, John F. 
Osgood, Roger Wolcott; Executive Committee, Henry W. Putnam, 
Charles C. Jackson, Arthur Hobart, Charles E. Grinnell, Augustus 
Hemenway, Dudley R. Child, Charles H. Lunt, William Minot, Jr., 
John K. Berry, Henry P. Stanwood, Franklin F. Roundy, Charles A. 
Burditt, Barrett Wendell, Horace Ware, Robert Grant, Charles B. Fox, 
William W. Swan, Edwin L. Sprague, Charles B. Cummings, Samuel 
B. Capen, G. H. Norcross, T. B. Ticknor, T. J. Emery, Arthur Burn- 
ham, Henry B. Stanton, Herbert S. Carruth, Fred H. Viaux, Charles 
E. Aldrich, William Simes; Treasurer, Edward B. Townsend; Secre- 
tary, Oliver C. Stevens. 


